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IBSTRACT 

Increasing attention is being paid to linking 
eduoation and the market place to prepare youth for a productive role 
in work, Three areas constitute the ingredients for developing a 
realistic strategy: (1) Changes in the market place, (2) a delivery 
system for lncr€ased youth employment, and (3) local 

lndustry*education couscils. Over the nea^t decade significant changes 
will have impact on the employment situation for youth and will 
regaire major adjustments in the educational programs focusing on 
schQ«si-to--¥ork transition^ Some of these trends are technological 
cblnges, occupational changes from goods to services, new market 
areas primarily in the South and Southwest , a rise in educational 
requirements, higher incomes, declining birthrate, and more women and 
blacks in the work force. A delivery system for youth employment 
should focus on school^to^work transition, with industry and 
education collaborating on the fcllowingi Statement of goals, staff 
development programs in career education, school building 
edordinators in career education, curriculum restructuring to reflect 
career education concepts, career information/ resource centers, job 
placement services (including needs assessment, job development, 
stodent development, placement, and followup) , school 
building^employer partnerships, and task forces of volunteer career 
consultants. Industry^education councils can link the market place 
and the delivery system on the local level as representatives of 
business, education^ labor, government, agriculture, and the 
professions work together on coordination of school industry 
cooperative efforts, (IMS) 
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Inorcaslnn atiuntlon i« botnc focuacd on linkinn education and the Marketplace 
to pre|3arc youth for a productive role in work. It is astoniuhing that thu effort 
to equip young pooplo to find should have boen nDclectcd to a sinnincant dooroG 

until the teginnins of this decade. The national career education and industry-edu- 
cation cooperation movements are interlocking which provide a realistic base for 
proparinE youth to move from the world of schooling to the world of uork. 

Career education has l>eeome a major force in providing youth with oxperiences 
labile in school that relate to work and society as a whole. It is an integral ^rt 
of \.hs educational delivery system that seeks to prepare "every student to. leave the 
school system Kith at least entry-level job skills or with the basic educational 
attainment to permit entry into further education programs,"! Industry-education 
coeperation represented by community based advisory councils is providing the 
linkage required for an effective school -to-work transition* 

' Th0 National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation (NAIEC) cites the 
need for collaborative efforts between employers and edueatlonal institutions in 
preparing youth for work in its Handbook i An Tntrf^ductl on to Industrv-Mucatlon 
Gounoils i 

It has alvmys been difficult for students to make the transition 
from the classroom to the world of work* Students need rsalistlc 
pereeptions of thn world of workp good quality , up-to-date edu- 
cational programs to facilitate their entronce into that world* 
^ The ultimate success of schools depends upon their ability to 
provide theso opportunities. The availability of such learning 
experiences can' be increased by recogniEing that work and edu- 
cation are so interrelated thai neith^^r can exist in isolation 
from the other, 2 

There is ample data to describe the negative side of equipping young people 
in the age eroups of l6 through 21 for work--the high rate of youth unemployment. 
He are confronted with the situation at this time of one and one^half million 
young people in this age brackut who are in the labor market seeking emplojTiient 
but unable to find Jobs, "Many simply flounder around from job- to- Job, until they 
finally find themselves in a more or less permanent attachment to a job—rarely 
from choicei more often as a function of age and force of circumstances, "3 The 
problem is intcnoifiod during poricds of recession as in 1975 and high unemplo^Tncnt • 
The 1976 high school graduates In record numrx^rs continue to search for work. Collcga 
gmduates, in many inntancen, arc applyin- for any job they can find regard! uss of 
their fitatus as a degree hoJtler or tho princlral courr^o of study they pursued. 
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It SMms more appropriate at this point to depart from a further elaboration 
of atatiatles on" youth unemployment and consider three areas that constitute the 
ingredients for developing a realistic strategy for prej^rtng youth for worki 

* ahanges in the marketplace affecting youth employTnent 

* a suggested delivery system that focuses on school-to-work transition 

* Industry-education cooperation that links the marketplace with the schools 
The H^aphasis throughout the anal^is is on the interface betneen the private sector 
primaxHy and education^ considertng ^uhe fact that five out of six jobs are In 
pTOfit-orlented organi^tloM today, 

THE CHANGING GONTOUIS OF THE HARIffiTPIACE 

Change Is the hallmark of today, and the mrketplace is no exception. Over 
the next decade, we can anticipate significant ctenges impacting on the emplo^mient 
situation for youth that will require major adjustments in the educational programs 
foousing on school-to- work transition, 

1, Technological Changes - The efficiency of our market economy is measured 
^ ^oductlvity, the Mlation of output to one or more of the lnputs--labor, capital* 
and satertals resqurces. "Trends over the past 25 years have renected an annual 
^Dduotivity rate of 3*2 percent for the tot^ private economy, "4 Technological 
advances during this period have, to a large extent, restilted in a 100^ increase 
in productivity - a doubling of the output ^r hour of goods and services. Technology 
Is the basts of Increased productivity and it was in agriculture, for example, that 
teehnological changes increased productivity to the point where there has been a 
* less of jobs in this^ sector at a^^te of 200,000 during the past two decades. Other 
acrojations have undergone signifioant chants due to technological advanees--how 
does an educational delivery system respond? 

2^ Occupational Changes From Goods to Services - Shortly after the turn of the 
century, only three in every ten workers in the nation were engaged in service 
Industries and seven out of ten were Involved in the production of goods. By 
1950, there was an approximate talance in employment between goods and services, 
^ By 1968* the proportions had shifted so that six out of ten were employed in the servlc 
sector, "By 198O, with the rising predominance of services, close to seven in every 
ten workers will ^ in the service industries, "5 The youth entering the labor 
force during the next decade will be confronted with a situation that represents 
the exact reversal of the pro^rtions between the sectors in 1900, There has been 
a shift to services and we are witnessing the rise of the public sector as a major 
area of employment* 7' 
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Altogether, the goods- producing industries (agriculture p mining, construction, 
manufaeturing) employed 29 million workors in I968, and the number is expected to 
TlBm to 31»6 million hj I98O. Yet their share In total emplo^ent will decline to 
"bslow 32 percent in 1980s from atout 36 j^rcent In 1968, Within the service- 
producing sector, the most important growth area in employment since the end of 
World War II has bean government (local, state, and federal)* One out of every six 
workers today is employed by one of 80,000 plus govermRent al entitles. All categories 
of the service-producing industries (transportation and utilities, trade, flimnce, 
insurance, and real estete, services---professional , personal, business, and govern- 
Bent, have increased their share in total employment over the past three decades. 
What is apparent is that if an Industxlal society is defined in terms of a goods- 
^odueir^ society- -if manufacturing is a key factor in shaping the character of its 
labor force--then this nation can no longer be considered an industrial society. 

The changes in the i^tterns of occupations--the kind of work people do--is 
significant. This nation has ^come a white-collar society. Since 1920, the white- 
collar group has been the fastest growing occupatioMtl group in the labor forces- and 
thla trend will continue. Me witnessed a turning ^int in 1956--for the first time, 
this group exceeded the employment of blue-collar workers. At the end of this decade, 
the mtio is expected to be about 5*3 In favor of the white-collar workers." 

Skill requirements are increasing. In 1900, unskilled workers outnumbered 
managers and professiormlsi there were more household servants than professional 
workers I and one of every three blue-collar laborers lacked a skill, "Today, there 
are five managers and professionals for ,every unskilled workeri there are ten 
p^fessionals for every household servant 1 and craftsmen and semi-skilled workers 
make up seven-eights of the blue-collar work force, "6 In view of these developments, 
how will our schools respond in preparing youth for work? 

3* GeoCTaphio Changes - EconomiMlly, the United States is a vast common 
iQjirkat consisting of disparate areas that are growing at vastly different rates, 
•*As new mrkets spring up, the region begins to attract a broad array of industries-- 
fxom manufacturing to all of its financial, advertising, wholesaling, printing, and 
other support services,"? The "new market'* areas are primarily in the South and 
Southwest where employment opportunities are growing at a significant mte as industry 
takes advantage of good climate and cheap land, and the availability of skills, mate- 
iriLals and space, 
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The mobility of business is demonstrated by one out of six jobs today being 
located in three states— California, Texas, and Fiorlda. These states gonerate one 

r,"' out of five gross national product dollars and along with the five floeky Mountain 
States, -have doubled their employment since yorld Var 11, During the next decade. 
It will be difficult to determine where the geographic ball will Bounce. The indus- 
tilal Northeast and Hldwest growth rates In employment, population, and personal 
Income are rapidly slipping— they are areas losing momentum. The migration of 

' Industry from the high-cost urtenlzed North to the low-cost rural South confronts 
schools with the necessity of preparing youth for employment in a very mobile market. 
It also mlses the point of the delivery system developing programs that provide 
youth with skills that are needed by industry when it considers a site for Its 
operatioiu 

Ij, Educational Changes - The educational preparation of young people has 
undergone a major transformation over the past half century— "the proportion of 
employed people with a completed secondary education has changed from a minority to 
a substantial majority. "8 Consider the following datas In 1920. approximately one 
In six of the relevant age group giaduated from high school. In 1970 the figure 
Mas about four out of five. The ^t half century has witnessed a dramatic change 
In the educational level of American workers. Instead of terminating formal educa- 
tion after elementary school, the predominant number of young people now entering 
the labor force have at least a high school diploma, and about half of all high 
sehool graduates are continuing with post secondary education with one out of five 
obtaining at least a college degree. 

The extra investment in increased education has given rise to increased 
expectations which have not been met in practice. As a result, for many workers, 
education has not been the route to productive job opportunities. The median 
number of school years completed in the U.S. in 197^ was 12.5. With the educa- 
• tional level increasing, a number of workers feel that their skills are under- 
utilized on the job, and this is particularly evident among younger workers who 
hatve some college 'ta.ckground. 

At the same time, "educational requirements will continue to rise steadily even 
''■' for clerical and blue-collar workers."? Further, the match between college graduates 
and job openings Is not encouraging In the short or long term. Between 1980 and 
1985, eollege graduates will exceed domand by about ICfo, By 1985, less than 20!^ 
of ^1 jots will require a four year college degree. What adjustments in the total 
gehool program will be required to meet these changei*? 

5 
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5« Income Gtenges - During the past 15 years ^ income has advanced at a good 
clipP Between TffiO-?^, the median family income rose 3^ after cost of living 
adjustments. With the standard of living steadily rising in the nation, there has 
teen an increase in the demand for products and to a much greater de^ee, services. 
The marketplace has now taken on the ehamcteristics of an income service demand 
ecoflomy with a growth of Jote prlmartly in the servioe sector. Here again the 
edu^tional system must respond to this major emplo^ent development. 

6« Population Ohanges - Women's liberation, the plllt and increased female 
participation In the labor force came together in recent years accounting fcr a 
sharp reduction in births. The elementM^y techools have felt the initial Impact of 
this devslopraenti A declining birth rate will have a ripple effect that is expected 
to be felt in the high schools in 1977 1 aceo^Piing to the U,S, Office of Education, 
The drop-off In the birth rate will have an effect on colleges and universities by 
the early 1980 •s, but the changes In post-secondary enrollments are speculative, 
since only about 30^ of 18 to Zk year-olds are presently enrolled In school and 
older people tend increasln^y to enter or return to college. 

Declining enrollments inevitably reduce the demand for teachers despite modest 
chains In student teacher ratios that help to offset some of the decrease. Continued 
BHings of considerable magnitude in the sige of elementaa^i high school, and college 
papulations are In ^ospect durtng the Mmalnder of the century. Therefore, 
opemtlng at a low level of births raises the Issue of "quality" rather than 
^quantity" in American education. 

7, Manpower ahan^es - By 1980, there will be 100 million people available for 
work. A significant number represent the post-war baby crop. Even though the 
American economy enjoyed a long period of mpid ex]pi.nsion in the 1960's, reinforced 
hy iwldltion^ needs for manpower by the armed forces, the large Increase In the 
number of teenagers and young people raised the question as to whether or not the 
economy can sustain sufficient prowth into the 1980 's to provide jobs for -the 
avadlable workers. In addition to the quantity aspect of the manpower situation, 
there Is the factor of composition of the labor force that bea« analysis. 

Women now constitute almost 40 j^rcent of the total work force. By 1980, it 
Is expected that one out of two workeis will be feimle. The Imj^ct will be most 
noticeable in the services sector where female pM^icipation has been traditionally 
centered. Two out of three women who work are miried and women with pre-teenage 
abildren are entering the labor force at a significant late. Women have always 
-^'^ worked for economic reasons, tat now, , superimposed on the economic motive* Is the 
formidable psychologicaa factor of self-reallM.tlon, The Impact Is changing work 
vs^.ues almost as much as the nature of the family. 
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Blacks constitute another major part of th© chan/jlng labor force. Since 
World War II, there has been a marked and relative improvement in the employment, 
ineome* and education of blacks relative to whites due to a numbar of factorsi a 
widespread public concern to reduce and remove long-established discriminatory 
practices, the more favorable geographic distribution of the black population, and 
the lack of any competing labor source* Yet, the lower level of family income and 
the small proportion golnf on to higher education, for example, constitute disadvan- 
tages that continue to affect imny blacks. By 1980, one out of seven workera will 
be black. Along with women, blacks constitute a significant element in the labor 

til 

force. 

These, then, are the major changes that form a critical mass during the next 
decade. It follows that efforts to develop an educational delivery system to 
improve the transition from school -to-work must teke into account each of these 
factors* 

DEVELOPING A DELIVERY SYSTH4 FOR YOJTH EMHLOYHEOT 

Youth employment viewed within the context of these major changes in the market 
place requires a strong industry-education partnership/alliance at the local level, 
BefQre suggesting an educational pro^^m that meets the needs of young people 
prepartng to enter the world of work, it is appropriate to examine the employers' 
attitudes toward youth emplo^ent. 

At the outset "It will come as no surprise that most business executives 
believe our educational system should give greater emphasis to prepamtlon for 
work, Host employers endorae the increased emphasis on career education and 
marketable skills by our elementary, secondary, and post-secondary schools. However 
many employers are dissatisfied with the present performance of the schools and 
colleges in preparing youth for emploirment. It should t« noted that employers 
express a major concern in the area of general work competencies , not about specific 
technical skills and professional knowledge in assessing educational institutions* 
performance in work prepamtlon. Employers refer to lan^age skills - English, 
eommuni^tion skills, reading, writing, etc* and mathematical or computational 
skills as competencies that are too often found deficient in the new employee. 

Entry-level blue-collar workera may be functionally Illiterate and clerical 
workers may find difficulty in selling or punctuating at an acceptable level, and 
speak or wrtte ungrammatically. Industry also cites deficiencies in non-skills 
aspects of work readiness, or understanding the "work place realities." These imnge 
from faulty attitudes toward work, discipline, and accomplishment to ignorance about 
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beginning rates of pay, speed of advancement, and standards of t-chavior. Othur 
deficiencies noted by industry arc In interpersonal skills and various intellectual 
and conceptual aMlltles, such as analytical skills, the ability to plan, orcanizo, 
or makG decisions. 

These are the employment needs of youth that industry considers priority in 
developing cooperativo programs with schools. It is career education that "gives 
the business community a uniquG opportunity to work into the school program the kinds 
of skills it would like to see potential employees acquire before they begin work. 
Business and professional people have Invaluable on-tho-job expertise that no edu- 
cation-oriented teacher can ever impart— share that knowledge with students. "H 

Before an effective Industry-education linkage is formed, the local school 
district must be committed to a comprehensive career education proEram to include 
job placement services. This is the rec&.nmended delivery system for youth employ- 
ment, a career education program which utlliKes a broad base of community resources 
mobilized by an InJustry-Educatlon Council. The focus for the educational prograin 
is on outcomes rather than the process of education, "It is only recently that 
attention has begun to be given to the outcomes of the educational process and 
their allsnment with occupational entry requirements. "12 The emphasis on outcomes 
gives belated recognition that many stddents will eventually enter the world of work. 

The foUowlng are areas in which industry-education collaborative efforts 
are required in preparing youth for employments 

1. Statement of Goals - One cannot expect commitment to an education to work 
program without a written statement of outcomes— the competencies required by students 
to assume a productive role in the raarketplaee. School staff and faculty should 
develop learner outcomes in cooperation with industry represented by business, labor, 
government, agriculture, and the professions and parent groups for a Board of Edu- 
cation's approval. 

2. Staff Development - The major effort in the entire educatlon-to-work program 
should be an intensive and sustained comprehensive tminlng effort Involving faculty, 
administrators, guldancB counselors, and llbmrians representing all levels In a school 
program. A staff development program In carec-i' education would focus on the major 
phases of career development (career awareness, career exploration, career selection) 
and cut across all curricula. Self assessment, Infusinn career education concepts 
into the regular curriculum, career cluoters, learner outcomes, occupational Infor- 
mation of the job placement function and utilisation of community rosourees are 

of the major outcomes with respect to the program, 

8 
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MhJle eareer days^ field trips « and conimunity resource peoplo are usoful and 
necessary aetivitieSj staff devolopment in career education with its multipliGr 
effect and emphasis on a consortium of effort within a school building* is the key 
to developing an effective youth employment progmm* Industry, ^rticularly the 
pilra,te sector, should play a direct role in the design of the progmm, hosting some 
of the conferences i*e. providing both Instructional personnel and facilities, and 
assisting in the evaluation of the training. The end result of the staff develop- 
raent program would \m career education implementation teams cQmposed of staff and 
faculty providing the leadership in each school for a school-to-work program . 

3, S chool Building Coordinators in Career Education - Representatives from each 
school building in a system who have completed staff development training in career 
education broaden the base of education and work programs for their clientele* 
Representativee from industry and post secondary educational institutions would 
ooftduct regularly scheduled workshops for coordinators for the purpose of developing 
additional strategies, methods, and materials for expanding the career education 
implementation process within a school building. 

^* Curriculum - In restructuring the curriculum to reflect career education 
concepts, attention should be given to the high school curriculum in particular in 
terms of focusing the school's instruction program on the development of transfemble 
skills through all the subjects/courses and the certification of these skills at 
graduation. In view of the mobility of the labor force , the educational program 
should consider "skills, abilities * and competencies that individuals in various 
occupational areas could bring to (transfer to) other Jobs. "13 

5# Career Information/Resource Center - At the secondary school level j the 
Center would be an extension of career guidance. Counselors working with other 
members of a career education implementation team and the school building career 
education coordinator can provide direct services to students in texms of career 
exploration/internships (work experience) in industry projects, self assessment, 
occupational information » and employability skills. Tae Center also can serve as 
a curriculum and materials facility for the entire school staff* 

6* Job Placement Services - This activity Is the capstone of a comprehensive 
career education progmm. Job placement is the major linkage between education 
and work for youth who are graduating, early school leavers , physically and 
mentally handicapped, and post graduates, 

9 
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There are five suggested functional components of a job placcmont services 

* Needs assessment - the opemtional decisions made by schoolai who to serve 
and w^t services should be provided. 

* Job development - the recruitment of community business and industry support, 
and the promotion of job op^rtunlties for students, 

* St\ident development - the most complex and important segment of placement. 
It relates to the regular school curricula and includes special programs 
and activities to prepare students for entry into employment i Employabillty 
skills focusing on making a personal inventory, identifying sources on job 
opportunities and training pTOgramsp preparing a resume, completing application 
foiTOS, being effective in a job interview, and factors to be considered before 
aecepting a job. Survival skills should also be an integral part of this job 
placement activity e.g. job-behavior, interpersonal relations and decision- 
making skills along with those skills that are associated with self aKareness. 
Other factors in employTnent such as social security, retirement benefits, 
t^es and using bank services would be Included under student development. 
Personnel representatives from industry can conduct a series of classroom 
sessions on job-seeking and job-survival skills with student groups. The 
Career Information/Resource Center Is a logicid mechanism to coordinate thle 
activity with faculty, 

* Placement - the culminating activity of a placement program focusing on the 
sohool system's attempt to provide job matching services. 

* Follow-up - is a; "feedback" or the evaluative part of placement. 
Operationally, a school-based job placement services program should be a team 

effort Kith a job placement cooz^inator at the district level directly responsible 
for developing placement services as an integral component of a comprehensive career 
education program* Career education implementation teams, school building coordinators * 
a job placement advisory committee, career inforTnation/resource centers, and an 
Industry'-ffiducation Council represent the consortium of effort required to implement 
a job placement function for youth. This delivery system is flexible enough to not 
oiay meet the needs of particular grou^ of students but also each Individual as 
well • 

7, School Buildia^-Employer Partnerships - This project involves the develop- 
ment of a working relationship between a school and an area emplo5ring institution. 
A career education Implementation team and an employer team Kould develop collab- 
exmtive efforts in such areas as career awareness/exploration activities, tutoring 

10 
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in lannun^e and niathonatical/conputatl onul nkllinp (jripl oyabi i 1 Ly and job nurvival 
skills, Gtudent ln..ernchips arni tixahanoo progranis Involving tho school and omf)loyer 
Staffs. This Industry^education coop€?mtivQ activity is parti culai'^Ly pi^oductlvo in 
dtistricts where the steps in dovoloping a comprehensive career education Model 
previously described have taken place. 

8. Task Forgo of Voluntnoi- Oareer Conr^ul tants Pro paring youth for work 
requireB utilization of canununlty resources Hithin tho 15 U.S. Office of Education's 
career cluster system, A task force of community volunteers oroantsed by career 
clusters has wide application in classroomp job placementp and caraor exploration 
acttvities* It constitutes a major resource base in Implementli. ^ an education and 
work program* 

The design of this educatioiml delivery sysxem takes into account a series of 
linkages in developing a CDmprchensive program for youth employineirt i education-to- 
education, education-to-occupatlonp ... jupation-to-education and oucupatlon-to-^ 
oooupation* "The central concept is that the proper relation between education 
exit requirements and occupation entry rGquiremcnts must be established if students 
are to make a smooth transition from school-to-Hork.''^^^ 

INmJSTRY-EDUGATION CCUNCILSi LINKING THE MARKBrPLAQB AND THE DELIVERY SYSTEM 

A realistic catalyst for local initiatives in the program areas cited 
previously is the Industry-Education Council. The Council provides the vehicle 
for industry and education to Kork together at the critical Interchanges between 
education and work. "The many banefits vrhieh stem from industry-education cooperation 
with local schools, students , teachers , employers and communities have been discussed 
and praised in journals and reports from both industry and education^ yet much of 
this cooperative effort has been fragmentary and on an ad hoc basis, "^5 

Further, collaborative efforts in youth employment are chara<"terized by 
constraints within both sectors. "The educational institution Is avily bureau- 
cratized, bound to the methodology of the jiast and slow to adjust to emerging needs, 
while the business institution has not fully recognized its stake in educational 
processes, nor the many ways in which it could strengthen them* "^6 

Although, in most cases, these are distinct domains , the Industry-Education 
Council provides a school district wide mechanism linking both sectors Vfhlch 
broadens the base of support for youth employment oriented programs. The Council 
serves as an umbrella for coordinating industry-oducation cooperative efforts related 
to a comprehensive career education program In terms of staff and curriculum develop- 
ment, career guidance, job plc^cnmpnt and occu national information. This ctfrnmunlty 
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baGed council has the capability of providin:^ "cmcially important forums for 
working out - in tormB of specific situations - aiiGHers to some firobloms affcctlnn 
education - experience IntGrchan/^o that ooom to defy solution when posed in broader 
conceptual terms,*'17 

Youth employment programs have {greater opijortunit j for succpus when the top 
leadership of a community representing busincssi education, labor, cjovernment » 
agriculture and the professions constitute the membarship of an Industry-Education 
Council, Organised into functional committees, these sunior denislun makers provide 
"a united or consortium approach," bringing tht^ lar{|est number of people together 
from both systems-=industry and education. 

The Niagara Falls Area I ndustry^Edu cation Council is an example of a group 
directly participating in the deyelopment , coozdina^' .on, and evaluation of projects 
associated with school-to^ work transition. It mobilizes the key resources of the 
community^ develops plans for thoir efficient allocation^ and provides opportunity 
to achieve program objectivos related to the school district's comprGhenslve career 
edueation model. The Centml Jersey^Industry-Education Council in Woodbridgep New 
Jersey, Hampden County Industry^Education^Labor Council In Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and the Business and Industry Council in Madison, Wisconsin are other excellent 
raodals tlmt emphasise industry-education collaborative efforts in youth employment. 
The National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation, through its network of 
affiliated Councils, is providing leadership in developing effective linkages between 
schools and industry in the area of education and work, 

LONG TERM PROSPECTS 

The recognition of the changes in the marketplace as a baseline for planning 
an effective delivery system for preparing youth for prouuctive employment and 
developing a comprehensive career edueation program utilising the Industry-Edu- 
cation Council model linking the marketplace and the schOGlB, offer the best 
opportunity for a realistic education-to^work program in long tem. 

"It should be noted that the private sector will be caUed upon in coming years 
to help resolve America's most serious manpower problem - to reduce unemployment by 
a more mpid absorption of young people into productive jobs.'*^? Because youth 
unemployment is priimrily structural in nature. It is not aitributable to deficient 
overall demand and cannot be cured by easy money, tax raducilons, or more government 
spending. There is a mismatch between the labor skills in *^he economy and those 
poBseBSRd by young people. 
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^^2^^ ' The ^uth employment problem looks much tho same as a lot of other problems* 
^llfe^ia the type of problem that is solved by the private onterprise system without 
|S||Lnj^^ pei^^ planning i The normal function of the markctplaco is to bring 

^teisup^y and demand into tMLlance and to preserve that balance In changing clrcumstanees 
^^^That is as true in the market for human services as in the market for any commodity * 

" In Sinn, there is a natural linkage between education and work* Young people 
Il^riaed; Jobs and industry needs human resources for their operation. While education 
Ifv^and industry have their se;^rate goals, 'toth ai:^ coneerned with the development and 
utiliM-tion of ^human resources, particularly with respect to the er ployment of youth. 
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